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Editorials 


MORE ABOUT 
ACREAGE 


—Response to our editorial remarks 
of March 28, in which the question 
of “How Much Acerage” was dis- 
cussed, has been most gratifying. It indicates broad in- 
dustry interest; an awareness that profits or losses are 
determined in this important area. It indicates, too, 
and happily so, that this column may be of some help. 
A letter from Bill Free, Sr. of the Hungerford Packing 
Company, Inc., Hungerford, Pennsylvania, for instance, 
says in part: 

“Pleased to read your editorial . . . . I sincerely hope the 
snap bean canners take heed. It will help much if you keep 
pounding away.” 

And then the letter from Mike Regan, Growers & 
Packers Coop. Canning Company, Inc., North Collins, 
New York. 

“Read with a great deal of interest your editorial ... . 
your statements should give us a good deal to think about. 

“Especially interested in your comments regarding the 
bean pack. Nature has helped us somewhat this year to get 
our inventories in balance, and if we can only follow through 
and curtail our production at least the 10 percent you men- 
tion, we will be in much better shape. Actually we can 
stand a 25 percent reduction in our pack in order to get it 
more in line with the requirements of the trade. 

“Keep up your thought provoking editorials, and some- 
‘lay maybe they will take root without the need of a lot of 
fertilizer.” 

We quote from these letters in the hope that they 
will, as they should, prove more effective than our own 
‘emarks. 

4 
Here’s another with a different tone, a different ap- 
‘oach, a correspondent whose letters have appeared in 
‘is column before, Robert E. Lewis, Gwynneville Can- 
ug Company, Gwynneville, Indiana. 

“Thanks . . . it will take many of these to help, but maybe 

‘ough small packers will pick up where the writer left off 

d write to the FTC and get a few inspectors in the books 

the ‘BIGS’ to cut down this excess acreage. . . . 

‘No small packer (50 M to 200 M) can stay in business 

en the Mr. Bigs sell below cost, and they are doing it 

enever possible. You see this will go a long way in elimi- 
ing competition, which is the goal of Mr. Big. You want 
of? I have it and the FTC will get it next month when 
me to Washington.” 
n important area—Small canners had their oppor- 
ity last fall (and may get it again as Mr. Lewis sug- 
s) at the San Francisco hearings before Senate Com- 
tee No. 5 of the Select Committee on Small Busi- 
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ness. Part 2 Volume | October-November 1959, and 
Part 2 Volume 2 November 10, 11 and 12, reports of 
these hearings, make interesting reading. If you don’t 
have copies, ask your congressman for these. 


Concerning Mr. Lewis’ letter, the large canner puts 
out the greater percentage of acreage and is, therefore, 
responsible proportionately for cutting the acreage to 
fit the market, but that does not relieve the smaller 
canner of his responsibility. Nor does it relieve the 
small canner of his obligation to himself to match or 
better the quality of the large canner, and to reduce 
his costs to the lowest possible level. Not easy, but pos- 
sible. Some are doing it, and these we will have always 
with us. 

Here’s another from Garnet R. Fleming, Morristown 
Canning Company, Morristown, Indiana.: 

“Congratulations, you have hit the nail squarely on the 
head. 

“However, we do not agree with you when you say ‘those 
who have weathered the storm might well be called astute 
business men,’ and again when you say ‘it’s a real challenge 
to the hard-headed canner-businessmen left in the industry.’ 
We are neither ‘astute businessmen’ nor ‘hard-headed canner- 
businessmen.’ We are just a bunch of SAPS. 


“Too many hear that Tom Smith & Co. and John Jones 
and others are cutting down on their acreage, so they say to 
themselves, if those fellows are cutting down acreage this 
would be a good time for me to increase my acreage. Result, . 
the industry comes up with another pack, larger than can be 
profitably distributed, and all of us suffer. Last year a big 
hoorah was made about pea canners cutting down on their 
acreage. What did they do—put out the acreage cut from 
peas into corn, with the result the corn market is in the 
same shape, or worse than the pea market has been for the 
last several years. 


“We know of one packer who is reported to have told his 
field men to contract more acreage this year than they had 
in 1959. That same packer has been selling corn all season 
at $2.15 per case delivered on a 45 cent truck rate. Figure 
that one out.” 

Amen, Amen, Amen, except that we firmly maintain 
that any canner who has weathered these repeated 
storms of the past decade, deserves a great deal of 
credit, a whale of a lot of credit, and it seems reason- 
able to believe that “these chosen few” may be ex- 
pected to face the situation squarely and react accord- 
ingly. This may be the year of reckoning. 


(Please turn the Page) 
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Editorials | 


AGREEMENT IN 
PRINCIPLE BUT 


—This last letter could be the sub- 
ject of an editorial by itself but 
let’s save the comments until after 
we read the letter—from J. M. Kraemer (worthy son of 
a worthy father), Mammoth Spring Canning Company, 
Sussex, Wisconsin. 


“My dad usually writes you letters but this time I’m going 
to write one to you. 


“We read your editorial in the March 28th issue and agree 
wholeheartedly with the ideas you express. However, we'll 
have to take issue with you on your deductions of the corn 
situation. 


It is true that the shipment of corn is three million cases 
ahead of last year at this time. You say that last year’s move- 
ment was down 3 3/10 million cases from the year before 
and 4 1/10 million cases from the ’56 to '57 year and this is 
also correct. However, last year was an extremely poor corn 
year. You'll recall we had an extremely hot August and 
September and most canners in our class were running out 
of their own stocks of corn about this time. 


Wouldn’t it be more accurate to take the movement from 


now on in normal years. Dr. Stier issued a supply and de- 
mand analysis of canned corn as of February 1, 1960 which 
is real interesting. This study shows that from March on- 
ward in 1956, °57 year, 13 7/10 (thirteen and seven-tenths) 
million cases were shipped. In the 1957 to ’58 year 14,600,000 
cases were shipped. Last year the ’58 to ’59 year only 11.4 
million were shipped. This was due mainly to the lack of 
supply. Another thing these figures show is the percentage 
of pack shipped by the end of each month of the total 
shipped for the year. Last year at the end of February which 
is our talking period now, 66.8 percent was shipped com- 
pared with 61.5 percent for the previous year and 64.9 per- 
cent for °56-’57 shipping period. 


“If we take our shipments to date of 26.1 million and di- 
vide it by the percentage of total shipments shipped as of 
March Ist of last year which was the poorest year of the five 
in the study, we will show total shipments of 39.1 million 
which would only leave 3.7 million cases carryover. If we 
divided by 611 percent which was the percentage at this 
date in ’57 to 58 we would come up with a shipment of 42.4 
million or a carryover of only 400,000 cases. We feel that 
somewhere between these two figures is much more realistic 
than your prediction of five-million case carryover. We are 
willing to bet a darn good hat that it won’t be over three, 
because last year’s shipments from now on were very slow 
due to extremely high prices and lack of supplies. 


“Another thing enters into this and that’s, who is carrying 
the corn? There wasn’t much to be had among any of the 
independents last year and we feel the National Advertisers 
carried over the bulk of the carryover. Our own projection 
of our own statistics indicate complete clean-out of all items 
except No. 10 whole kernel if current averages are main- 
tained.” 


It’s a pleasure, though an embarrassment, to admit 
how wrong we were on that 5 million case carryover. 
We made the unpardonable error of reasoning that 
there are 214 million cases more corn on hand this 
March | as compared with last March I, and added this 
to the 2.7 million case carryover of last year to come up 
with the 5 million, completely overlooking the short 
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supply situation last year. But, and this is a very in- 
portant BUT, Mr. Kraemer—as you well know, ship- 
ments these last five months of the season will depend 
on a number of factors other than supply. These are 
price, the very acreage intentions we are talking about, 
and the weather, or in other words, the probable supply 
and resultant price for the coming year. Let’s take a 
look at some figures. Here they are in tabular form so 
that the picture is presented at a glance. 


CORN SUPPLY AND PRICES* 


1957-58 1958-59 1959-60 
C/o 5.6 $2 2.7 
Pack $7.5 32.1 40.1 
T. Sup. 43.1 37.3 42.8 
Tot. C. movement 38 34.6 ? 
Prices: 
Sept. 1 1.30 1.40-1.45 1.35-1.40 
Oct. 1 1.30-1.35 1.50 1.35-1.35 
Jan. | 1.15-1.20 1.60 1.35-1.40 
Apr. | 1.20 1.70 (nom.) 1.40-1.45 
July 1 1.35-1.40 — 1.60-1.65 ? 
3/1 Stocks 19.8 14.1 16.7 
3/1 to 8/1 Movement 14.6 11.5 ? 


*Carryover, Pack et. in millions of actual cases. Prices: 


No. 303 fcy. w. k. gold, f.o.b. midwest. 


Our reporters tell us today’s corn market is strength- 
ening. Our guess is that it will continue to strengthen 
and movement will continue better than last year if 
canners follow the government's advice and reduce 
acreage 5 percent below last year, giving rise to a rea- 
sonable deduction that corn supplies will not be exces- 
sive next year. If that should happen our guess at the 
moment, would be that we might move as many as 
1314 million cases from now on in at a price of maybe 
$1.50 to $1.55. That would leave a carryover of abou: 
3 million cases. (Your hat.) 


However, we would also guess that if canners agre: 
that your 400,000 case carryover was more in line wit): 
what might be expected, they might increase acreage a 
much as 5 or even 10 percent. If that happens, tha 
very fact itself, we believe, would induce the buyers t 
play it cozy with the resultant depressing effect on mai 
ket prices and carryover. 


Who can tell. Perhaps we are a bit early to be mak- 
ing these wild guesses, yet that’s exactly what you fe’ 
lows have to do before you hand out the seed. Lookin . 
back at the table, though, it would seem that cor 
canners could stand to repeat 1958-59 rather than 1957 
58, so that an error on the short side is much to be pre 
ferred. Multiply movement by average price for th: 
two years, if there’s any doubt. 
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URSCHEL 


Models ¥.6.H and GK ... 
are 4 Separate Cutting Units! 


BEETS, FRUIT COCKTAIL— 


Parts for these models 
are not interchangeable, 
since each machine has been 

designed with different part di- 


CARROTS, a> (PEACHES, PEARS) 
produces 
different 
PEPPERS 
range of 


cut sizes! |: 


The product to be diced is fed 
first to the inside of a slicing shell, 
where it is then rotated by an 
impeller at high speed. Centrifugal 
force causes product to slide 
around the inside surface of — 
shell. As product approaches top o =  . 
> i it sli j CUTS UP TO 43 CUTS UP TO 
isabel [MODEL fons pex'nour || MODE 10 fons nour 


thickness. Slicing knife is at top 


‘lia $ ide POTATOES, BEETS, CARROTS, 
SHES, CUS SWEET POTATOES, PINEAPPLE, 
cutting slice crosswise into strips, 


PINEAPPLE, ONIONS, 
CABBAGE, PICKLES, 
MELON, APPLES 


or french fry cuts. These knives 
throw the product into the 
revolving circular knives that 
cut the strips into cubes. 


This new cutting principle has 
many advantages over previous 
methods. When slicing any product 
with a knife, the product tends to 
crack parallel with the knife’s 

3 edge, particularly in brittle, root 
vegetables. Product cracking is 
overcome by cutting parallel with 
the strains set up, thus eliminating 
strains and the resultant cracking. 


+ square 


Product damage is eliminated by 
moving the product in a straight 
line from the time the first cut is 
made until the last cut is made, ley, 
which reduces impact and crushing, 


| 

and makes possible the high 

cut produced. INC. 

Tae VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


Designers and manufacturers of precision, high speed cutting equipment for food products 
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GLASS 
PACKAGE 
DESIGN 


Family packaging identity is inexpensively created for the 
line of Lutz & Schramm jellies by packing both the 10-ounce 
and 1-pound sizes in these attractive jars. Previously, a dif- 
ferent style package was used for the 10-ounce size. By 
changing to molds of the same design, the firm has effective- 
ly accomplished a new look with family identity. Both pack- 
ages afford a stacking feature conducive to effective displays. 
Hazel-Atlas supplies the jars; White Cap, the closures; and 
Piedmont Label Company the attractive full color blue and 


white panels. 


Several improvements have been made in the packaging of 
Superose, sugar-free, dietetic sweetener, a product of Imperial 
Process Company, P. O. Box 1298, Springfield, Ill. New 
package has polyethylene shaker fitment, plastic closure, and 
colorful foil label. Fitment which permits drop-by-drop dis- 
pensing replaces old style one-piece shaker type cap. New 
closure which is white instead of former black color, and has 
a flat surface, permits easy price marking. The company also 
has remodeled its one-dozen style carton with an effective 
red and blue lettering to better identify the product. It also 
carries a tray cutting line to encourage the use of the carton 
in line with the current trend to tray-pack shelf stocking. 
New label which emphasizes that the product has 98 per cent 
less calories carries instructions on the ‘reverse side which can 
be read through the glass bottle. Owens-Illinois supplies 
bottles, closures, and fitments; Rotogravure Packaging, Inc., 
Addison, IIl., the labels. 


Pure apple cider with the added 
flavor and color of cherries is being 
packed by Wesley Orbaker of William. 
son, N. Y. The beverage, a favorite 
for three generations in the vicinity 
of this New York State apple growin; 
area, is being distributed now throug} 
Loblaw Stores, Wegman’s and Sta 
Markets. 

To accent the appealing color of thi 
contents, a clear half-gallon glass de 
canter is used. It contains no bod: 
label or imprint. The product is iden 
tified as “Deacon Brand” Cherry Fla 
vored Apple Cider, with a smail folde: 
attached to the neck of the container 

Decanter is supplied by Metro Glas 
Division, National Dairy Products Cor 
portion; the closure by Crown Corl 
& Seal. 
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Dil Pickles Polish Style Pickles 


Colorful, eye-stopping labels have been adopted by the 
Bond Pickle Company, Inc., Oconto, Wis., for its complete 
line of pickle products. Designed to make consumer selec- 
tion easy at a glance, each label is color-keyed to a pickle 
variety. Green labels are for fresh pack pickles; red for pro- 
cessed pickles; purple for Polish-style pickles; and blue for 
candied deluxe pickles. Bond pickles are distributed nation- 
ally through brokerage firms and direct. Jars are supplied 
by Owens-Illinois, Hazel-Atlas, Armstrong Cork, Ball Broth- 
ers, Anchor-Hocking, and Brockway. Closures are by White 
Cap, and labels by Standard Packaging, Inc., Pittsburgh. 


Polaner 


New molds for producing wide 
mouth 20-0z. flint glass jars with a 
slight flair at the top have been built 
by the Hazel-Atlas Glass Division of 
Continental Can Company to accom- 
modate the needs of customers such 
as M. Polaner & Son, Inc., Newark, 
New Jersey. 

The modern style jar is used for 
Polaner 100% Pure Selected Marshall 


“Queen of Hart” apple juice, a new 
; oduct made of pure, unsweetened 
ichigan apple juice, is being packed 
d distributed by Burnette Farms 
cking Company of Hartford, Mich- 
The attractive label, a multi-colored 
1ograph showing a delectable glass 
‘ apple juice with apples surrounding 
‘ + glass, is made by the Gugler Litho 
€ mpany of Milwaukee. The crown 
« sure is by Armstrong, while the 
s rvdy glass bottle in which the juice 
is »vacked is made by the Hazel-Atlas 
«ss Division of Continental Can 
npany. 
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Strawberry Preserves and Concord 
Grape Jelly. Twist-off caps by White 
Cap Company and labels by Empire 
Lithographing Co., New York, are a 
perfect color match in sunny yellow 
for strawberry and lilac pink for grape. 
Polaner’s marketing area covers the 
eastern half of the United States. 


Four Duncan Hines Salad Dressings will now have new 
labels with the new colonial-sign logotype on plaid back- 
ground. They are: Duncan Hines French Recipe #1, Dun- 
can Hines Mayonnaise Base 1000 Island, Duncan Hines 
Italian, and Duncan Hines Roquefort & Blue Blend Cheese 
dressings. 

The labels were designed by U. S. Printing & Lithograph 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, for the J. L. Read Co., Streator, IIl., 
licensed to market the dressings by Hines-Park Foods, Inc., 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Private mold bottles are by Owens-Illinois Glass Co., and 
the new twist-off cap by the White Cap Company. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Tomato growers along the Atlantic 
Coast continue to use transplants al- 
most entirely in producing this crop. 
Some growers in other areas have re- 
sorted partially to direct seeding in 
their endeavor to increase yields from 
higher plant populations on well- 
drained, fertile soil. Greater atten- 
tion, however, to the various details 
of cultural, disease and insect control 
practices is required in direct seeded 
than transplanted fields. Although 
the costs of starting the crop may 
possibly be reduced with improved 
weed and pest control practices, later 
maturity occurs in direct seeded fields, 
which may result in reduced yields 
unless an early maturing variety (re- 
quiring a high level of soil fertility 
and careful attention to all cultural 
es, practices and pest control) is selected. 
3 Failure to get a good start with a 


Efficient practices of growing tomato plants 
State certification may be adapted to some degree in direct 
The dwarf varieties, adapted to har- 
vesting by machine require very large plant populations and 
careful soil management. 


seeding operations. 


Seeding 


By 
JESSE M. HUFFINGTON, 
Agriculturist, Eastern Division 
Continental Can Company, Inc. 


uniform stand may be caused parti- 
cularly by cool, wet weather, a poorly 
prepared seed-bed, unsuitable soil, 
poor seed, or attacks by flea bettles. 
Special equipment may be used to 
thin plants by cross cultivation in 
order to save on hand labor. One 
planter, used experimentally, drops 
2 or 3 seeds in hills about 12” apart 
but must be operated at only about 
li4miles per hour. 

The newer dwarf type, early matur- 
ing tomato varieties may be spaced 
a foot apart (or less) in rows about 
two feet apart. Raised beds, such as 
are used for winter greens, also have 
been suggested for the new dwarf 
tomatoes on some soils. This would 
permit better soil drainage and special 
weed control, spraying and mechanical 
harvesting operations. 

Lessons learned from the well de- 


for Georgia 


Tomatoes by Direct 


veloped and_ efficient practices of 
growing tomato plants to qualify for 
Georgia State certification should not 
be overlooked planning direct 
seeding operations. ‘Tomato supplies 
from transplanted crops could be 
supplemented by direct seeded plant- 
ings and the season of peak quality 
extended for some early maturing, 
determine varieties. 


PREPARE A GOOD SEED BED 


A_ well-drained medium sandy 
loam soil, high in organic matter, is 
not likely to crust and delay germina- 
tion. If the soil is dry and irrigation 
is available water should be applied 
before planting. The seed is then 
planted in moist soil, leaving the sur- 
face free of crust. 

After the soil has been carefully 
prepared and when the ground tem- 
perature is about 55°F., about 1 Lb. 
of high-germination seed per acre is 
drilled about 14 to 34” deep (4 to 
14" early in the season). Seeds should 
be from 34 to 114” apart in the row. 
A few radish seeds may be used to 
mark the row. ‘Tomato seed requires 
5 to 10 days for germination under 
ideal conditions but may take two 
weeks or more under adverse cond'- 
tions. 

A small garden seeder, such as Plan- 
et Jr., is commonly used for seeding. 
A seeder may be attached to eaci 
corn planter on a tractor, for exampl:, 
so that the fertilizer can be place | 
in bands | to 2” directly below th: 
seed. Some growers who use speci: | 
planters make two trips over the fiel | 
—first to drill the fertilizer abowt 
2” deep and then to sow the seed- - 
only to deep. Seeder plats 
are available for tomatoes which ca 
be used in several of the standar 
corn planters. Many growers ai? 
now using this system rather tha) 
attaching the small seeder behind th > 
corn planter. Using the tomato plat: 
in a corn planter allows rather preci? 
placement of fertilizer under the rov. 
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‘tarter fertilizer for direct seeded 
tc .ato plants should be almost ex- 
cl sively phosphorous and placed in a 
b: id directly below and within one 
ir h of the seed. Starter fertilizer 
m y also be placed directly on the 
sc d, but care must be exercised to 
catrol the rate of fertilizer quite 
p ecisely so as not to exceed the rates 
recommended. Purdue University re- 
commends the following starter fertili- 
zr: 

! mg placement within 1” directly below the 
seed. 


100 Lbs. per A. 11-48-0, 5-40-0 or 0-46-0 
or 150 Lbs. per A, 8-32-0 


2. Banded on the Seed. 


16 Lbs. per A. (12-62-0) Mono Ammo- 
nium Phosphate 


or 20 Lbs. per A. (0-52-34) Mono Potassium 
Phosphate 
or 20 Lbs. per A. (10-52-17) Plant = Starter 


A soil analysis, made for pH, phos- 
phorous and potassium, and previous 
crop records will aid in determining 
the proper analysis and amount of 
fertilizer to be plowed down or drilled 
deeply before planting (800-1200 
Lbs/A 5-10-5 or 5-10-10). Additional 
nitrogen side dressing may be re- 
quired, particularly on lighter soils, 
after periods of heavy rainfall, where 
no manure or legume was plowed 
down, and for the early determinate 
and Italian varieties. 


CULTIVATE EARLY TO CON- 
TROL WEEDS 


A rotary hoe is used to kill weeds 
when tomato seeds begin to sprout. 
If plants cannot push through the 
ground the rotary hoe may be used 
to break the crust. It may be neces- 
sary, however, to pull the rotary hoe 
backwards in this case, to avoid throw- 
ing out the sprouted seed. Many 
“rowers have cultivated with a rotary 
hoe until the plants reach 3 or 4” 
high. The rotary hoe may be set 
‘rep to help thin out plants where 
‘ve stand is extra heavy. As soon as 
ossible the plants are cultivated us- 
‘-o a side hoe next to the row until 
‘'e final thinning. After this only 
sallow cultivation is practiced. 


CHEMICAL WEED CONTROL 


During cool spring weather many 
ceds emerge before tomatoes come 
p. The application of a chemical 
rbicide, just before the emergence 
ite, is recommended by Purdue 
‘niversity. 

A mixture of 3 Lbs. of TCA and 
) Lbs. of potassium cyanate in 50 
al. of water per/A is used on an 
erall basis. Maximum tolerance on 
e¢ TCA label at present is 8.1 Lbs. 
r/A and no label directions are 
ven for potassium cyanate—at this 
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LATE TOMATO PLANTS 


Because of below normal tempera- 
tures, high winds, and continuously 
above normal rainfall during Febru- 
ary and most of March, in the tomato 
plant growing areas of the South, 
tomato plant deliveries this year are 
expected to be late. Only a few, if 
any Georgia plants are expected to be 
ready early in May. Unless above 
normal temperature with moderate 
rainfall occurs in April, the peak of 
Georgia plants will not be ready until 
the middle of May with supplies fur- 
ther North possibly delayed until 
June. 

With the thought that this situaion 
may prompt some canners already 
using direct seeding to a limited ex- 
tent, to increase their acreage, and 
that additionally other canners, antici- 
pating early development of a 
mechanical harvester, will want to get 
the feel of direct seeding this year, 
this publication asked Mr. Huffington 
to prepare the accompanying “How- 
to-do-it” outline—Edit. 


time, according to U.S.D.A. The pot- 
assium cyanate kills the weeds that are 
up when spraying is done, while the 
TCA leaves a residue in the soil that 
controls annual grasses which have 
not yet emerged. It would be more 
economical to spray only a band over 
the row. The cost of chemicals with 
one-fourth coverage is only about $3 
per/A. A low-pressure spray is desir- 
able, and a good fan-type nozzle is 
essential. Best results have been ob- 
tained when spraying is delayed until 
the first tomato seedings are just ready 
to break through the ground and not 
more than one or two per cent of the 
tomato plants are up. This can be 
determined by digging in the rows in 
several parts of the field at frequent 
intervals after planting. The timing 
is critical since the longer spraying can 


‘be delayed the more weeds will be 


killed. If delayed too long the toma- 
toes will be up and cannot be treated 
without being killed. The applica- 
tion of these chemicals appears to be 
particularly desirable when a cool wet 
period occurs after seeding and germ- 
ination is slow. In a warm, carefully 
prepared, moist soil germination of 
tomato seeds usually occurs before 
weeds and cultivation alone may be 
all that is required for satisfactory 
weed control. 


THIN PLANTS WHEN 2 TO 5 
INCHES HIGH 


Plants may be thinned by cross-cul- 
tivation—then finished by hand. Some 
growers start blocking plants when 
they are 2” high. In any event, plants 
should be blocked out by the time they 
are 6 to 8” high. This gives better air 
circulation, helping to prevent disease. 
Delayed thinning will result in spindly 
weak plants and reduced yields. 


Space needed between plants de- 
pends upon the variety, row width, soil 
fertility and moisture supply. Early 
determinate varieties, such as Red 
Top, Roma or Fireball may be spaced 
only | ft. apart in 6 or 5 ft. rows, 
while Glamour or Garden State may 
need 1 to 114 ft. per plant and KC 
146 or Rutgers 114 to 2 ft. or more. 
The new dwarf Epoch variety possi- 
bly may even be spaced less than a 
foot apart in 2 ft. rows. 


FOLLOW A GOOD SPRAY 
PROGRAM 


Flea beetles or sometimes Colorado 
potato beetles may require the prompt 
application of insecticides, as directed 
by your Extension Entomologist. A 
3% DDT or 5% Methoxychlor dust, 
using 35 Lbs. per/A, or 2 Lbs. of 50% 
W.P. of either DDT or Methoxychlor 
have been suggested, particularly for 
flea beetles. More than two applica- 
tions may reduce yields. Later in the 
season it will be necessary, as with 
transplanted fields, to follow a good 
spray program to control diseases and 
insects. 


Suggested Insecticides for the Control of Tomato Pests 1960, U. of Md. 


Cutworm loxaphene 


On sod land apply week before 
planting. On newly set plants 
use 2 pts. per acre. 


3 pints 


(Not over 2 Lbs. (actual) per acre, 7 ppm tolerance, time limitation—3 days) 


Flea beetles, Colorado potato Die!drin 
beetles on young plants 


Aphids on young plants Diazinon 


Fruitworm, hornworm, after DDT 
fruit appears. 


1-1/3 pints Apply when insects first appear 
and as needed till fruit forms. 
1 quart Apply when aphids appear in- 
stead of dieldrin (see below). 

1 quart Apply in fungicide sprays. 


(Not over 4 Lbs. (actual) per acre, 7 ppm tolerance, time limitation—5 days) 


Drosophila, russet mite and late Diazinon 
aphids 


1 quart When insects first appear and 


repeat as needed 


(Not over .75 Lb. (actual) per acre, .75 ppm tolerance, time limitation—3 days) 
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FOOD & DRUG 


Food Law Guaranty 
Recommended Form 


From the Wisconsin Canners Bulletin 


Several canners have inquired 
whether they should sign the many 
different forms of guaranties their 


buyers have requested them to sign 
recently. Generally, these purport to 
be guaranties of the kind provided 
for in the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act, but most of them also 
require a guaranty of compliance with 
all state and local laws and regula- 
tions relating to foods and labeling. 
Some of them also require the canner 
to indemnify the buyer against all 
suits based on alleged adulteration or 
misbrand of products packed by the 
canner. 

We believe it is hazardous for can- 
ners to sign such guaranties. ‘The 
canner is assuming almost an impos- 
sible burden to guarantee compliance 
with all state and local food regula- 
tions because he has no way of know- 
ing where the buyer may re-sell the 
merchandise. Furthermore, such a 
guaranty is largely inappropriate as to 


merchandise sold under buyer's label. 
The guaranty of indemnification 
against suits, if undertaken at all, 
should certainly exclude cases where 
the suit is based on buyer's label or 
other factor over which the canner 
has no control. 

We urge canners therefore to offer 
the NCA recommended Pure Food 
Guaranty form to any buyers who re- 
quest a written guaranty. We have 
had the NCA recommended form re- 
printed to include the words “as 
amended” following the reference to 
the Federal Food, Drug & Cosmetic 
Act. Note that this form (below) re- 
quires the signature of both parties 
and protects the canner as well as 
the buyer. 

We enclose to member canners copy 
of the NCA recommended form and 
will be glad to supply them such num- 
ber as they may need. We will also be 
glad to supply sample copies to any 
others interested. 


PURE FOOD GUARANTY 


(Form recommended by National Canners Association) 


Seller guarantees that no article of food sold by seller to buyer during the period in 
which this guaranty is effective will be adulterated or misbranded within the meaning of 
the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act of June 25, 1938, as amended, or within the 
meaning of any State and Drug Law the adulteration and misbranding provisions of 
which are identical with or substantially the same as those found in the Federal Act, and 
that such goods will not be produced or shipped in violation of Section 404 or 301(d) of 
said Federal Act; provided however, that the seller does not guarantee against such goods 
becoming adulterated or misbranded within the meaning of said Act after shipment, by 
reason of causes beyond seller’s control; provided also that where goods are shipped under 
buyer's labels, seller’s responsibility for misbranding shall be limited to that resulting from 
the failure of the product to conform to the label furnished by the buyer. Buyer undertakes 
to save seller harmless from any liability under said Act or Acts for any other type of mis- 
branding arising out of the use of buyer's labels, or for any liability under said Act or Acts 
for misbranding where buyer insists upon the use of any label after seller has questioned in 
writing the use of such label. 

This guaranty shall become effective when it has been signed by both parties, and shall 
continue to be effective until it is revoked by either party by the giving of ten days’ written 
notice to the other party. : 


Buyer's copy 


By 


“Duplicate is marked ‘Sellers Copy. Detach and return to Seller.” 1960 Revision 


CORNELL’S FOOD RESEARC 4 
BUILDING TO BE DEDICAT:D 


A $4 million food research build: ag 
and pilot plant, one of the most mod- 
ern structures of its kind in the Unit- 
ed States, will be dedicated May 5 and 
6 at Cornell University’s New York 
State Agriculture Experiment Station 
at Geneva. The formal dedication 
ceremonies will take place on Thurs- 
day afternoon, May 5, which will be 
followed by a banquet that evening. 
A symposium on food and health will 
be held on May 6. 


SPACING BEANS FOR 
IRRIGATION 


Irrigated beans can be spaced more 
closely together than is normal for 
beans grown without supplemental 
water, 

University of Wisconsin researchers 
W. H. Gabelman and D. F. Williams 
report that closely spaced beans may 
need more irrigation than those spaced 
normally in the row. But recent tests 
show that irrigated beans consistently 
yield higher when they're planted at 
the rate of 6 plants per foot of row 
rather than the standard 4 plants. 

The amount of irrigation—heavy or 
medium—seems to depend pretty much 
on the variety of bean. Beans of the 
processor variety require heavy irriga- 
tion when they're crowded, but beans 
of the White Seeded Tendergreer 
variety do about as well with medium: 
watering as with heavy. 

Irrigation seems to have consider- 
able influence on maturity of the plant 
and fiber formation, say the research- 
ers. Plenty of water before pod set 
ting speeds up pod development. ‘This 
means fiber starts developing earlie: 
also. 

Once fiber starts to develop it doesn’t 
make much difference whether heavy 
or medium irrigation is applied, say 
the researchers. Not irrigating at al’ 
delays the onset of fiber developmen: 
longest. But once fiber developmen: 
starts in non-irrigated beans, it move: 
faster than it does under irrigated con 
ditions. 


Penick & Ford, Ltd.—F. T. Bedford 
chairman of the Board of Penick & 
Ford, has announced the election oi 
M. J. Martin as president succeeding 
Dr. J. M. Widmer, who is retiring 
after 41 years with the company. Mr 
Martin joined the company in 1915 
became vice president in 1947, anc 
executive vice president in 1957. He 
has been a director of the company 
since 1952. 
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NCA PRESIDENT SMITH 
APPOINTS COMMITTEES 


committee assignments for 
i:.0 have been announced by Presi- 
dt Milan D. Smith, Smith Canning 
& ‘reezing Company, Pendleton, Ore- 
ye». Chairman of the respective com- 
m. tees are as follows: Administrative 
Council, A. Edward Brown, Michigan 
Fr iit Canners, Inc., Benton Harbor, 
Mchigan; Claims, Robert L. Hutchin- 
son, Michigan Fruit Canners_Inc., 
Feunville, Michigan; Consumer and 
Trade Relations, J. B. Weix, Jr., Ocon- 
omowoc Canning Company, Oconomo- 
woc, Wisconsin; Consumer ~ Service, 
Everett Runyon, California Packing 
Corporation ,San Francisco; Executive, 
J. P. Arthur, Shenandoah Valley Apple 
Cider & Vinegar Corporation, Win- 
chester, Virginia; Finance, Norman 
Sorensen, Country Gardens, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; Fishery Products, 
James L. Warren, R. J. Peacock Can- 
ning Company, Lubec, Maine; Label- 
ing, R. A. Simpson, Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, Chicago, Illinois; Legislative, 
John C. Hemingway, H. C. Heming- 
way & Company, Clyde, New York; 
Raw Products, A. C. Moll, Stokely- 
Van Camp, Inc., Indianapolis, Indiana; 
Resolutions, A. Edward Brown, Michi- 
gan Fruit Canners, Inc., Benton Har- 


bor, Michigan; Scientific Research, C. 
L. Rumberger, H. J. Heinz Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Simplifica- 
tion of Containers, Glenn E. Knaub, 
Brooks Foods, Inc., Collinsville, Ili- 
nois; Statistics, Herbert Warner, Ocon- 
omowoc Canning Company, Oconomo- 
woc, Wisconsin; Taxation, W. H. Carr, 
California Packing Corporation, San 
Francisco, California; Traffic, R. E. 
Jones, H. J. Heinz Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; Broker Relations, 
Norman W. Merrill, Blue Lake Pack- 
ers, Inc., Salem, Oregon; Canner- 
Grower Coordinating, B. K. Shoemaker, 
H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh; 
Convention Program, John C. Hem- 
ingway & Company, Clyde, New York; 
Procurement, Alfred J. Stokely, Stoke- 
ly-Van Camp, Inc., Indianapolis. 


American Can Company, Canco Di- 
vision, has named Darrell F. Brown, 
vice president of the company’s Indus- 
trial Relations Department; E. T. Klas- 
sen continues as vice president of the 
Corporate Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment; Harold R. Larsen becomes vice 
president of the Purchasing Depart- 
ment of the Canco Division; and A. O. 
Degling continues as Corporate Vice 
President of Purchases. 


LEMON HEADS CALIFORNIA 
FREEZERS 


Howard E. Lemon, sales manager, 
Sacramento Freezers, Inc., Sacramento, 
was named President of the California 
Freezers Association at the annual 
meeting held recently in Monterey. 
Kenneth M. Eberts, Stokely-Van Camp, 
Inc., Oakland, was elected to the Vice 
Presidency. Thomas B. House was re- 
tained as Secretary and Managing Di- 
rector, and Kenneth R. Rankin, John 
Inglis Frozen Foods Company, Mo- 
desto, was elected Treasurer. 

New Directors chosen for two-year 
terms of office, in addition to Mr. 
Lemon, include James Lawless, Frosted 
Fruit Products Company, Los Angeles; 
Lee M. Warner, Santa Fe Berry Pack- 
ers, Inc., Beverly Hills; Brewster B. 
Broadwell, Oxnard Frozen Foods Co- 
operative, Oxnard; and Tad Tomita, 
Central California Growers <Associa- 
tion, San Jose. Vernon Gross, Spiegl 
Farms, Inc., Salinas; immediate Past 
President becomes Ex-Officio member 
of the Board. 

Holdover 


directors include Carl 


Brendlan, Brendlan-Rice & Company, 
San Luis Obispo; Mr. Roberts, Mr. 
Rankin, and Robert G. Free, Califor- 
nia Consumers Corporation, Los An- 
geles. 


TRACTOR-ROWERS: Cut and wind- 
row. Heavy duty design for fast, effi- 
cient handling of heavy crops. 


GREEN CROP LOADERS: Fast, 
dependable loading even under 
severe crop and weather 
conditions. 


LIMA BEANS? 


minimum of roots, dirt. 


PUMPKIN LOADER: Loads pump- 
kins of varied sizes gently, cleanly. 
Hume pumpkin 


Also available: 
windrower. 


LIMA BEAN CUTTER: Cuts two rows at once, 
placing in single windrow. Cuts below crown, 
reducing pod damage. Harvests cleaner, with 


CUT-LODE HARVESTERS: For 
once-over harvesting of spinach, 
greens, green peas — converts to. 
lima bean loader. 


HARVEST THEM 


‘Mechanicsburg, Penna. 


PEAS? 
PUMPKINS? 
SPINACH? 


| 


BETTER 
WITH 


H. D. HUME COMPANY, 


Mendotal3 . Illinois 8 
BRANCHES: Hume Products Corporation , 
Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 
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APRIL 28, 1960—PENNSYLVANIA CAN- 
NERS WORKSHOP, Allenberry Lodge, Boil- 
ing Springs, Pa. 


APRIL 28-29, 1960—NATIONAL PICKLE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, II. 


MAY 1-4, 1960—suPERMARKET INSTITUTE, 
23rd Annual Convention, Atlantic City, 


MAY 3-5, 1960—1INDUSTRIAL WASTE CON- 
FERENCE, Purdue Memorial Union Bldg., 
Lafayetie, Ind. 


MAY 15-19, 1960—i1NsTITUTE OF FOOD 
TECHNOLOGISTS, National Meeting, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


JUNE 5-9, 1960—associATION OF FooD & 
DRUG OFFICIALS OF THE UNITED STATES, 64th 
Annual National Conference, Baker Hotel, 
Dallas, Tex. 


JUNE 12-16, 1960—NATIONAL AsSOCIA- 
TION OF RETAIL GROCERS OF THE UNITED 
sTATEs, Memorial Auditorium, Dallas, Tex. 


JUNE 15-18, 1960—pProceEssED APPLES IN- 
STITUTE, 9th Annual Meeting, Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


JUNE 20-21, 1960—onHI0 CANNERS Asso- 
CIATION, Spring Meeting, Catawba Cliffs 
Beach Club, near Port Clinton, Ohio. 


JULY, 6-22, 1960—INDIANA CANNERS AS- 
SOCIATION, Technicians School, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 


—— 


Conventions and Schools 


PHONE 190 


JULY 19-21, 1960—wesTERN PACKAGING 
& MATERIALS HANDLING EXPOSITION, Pan 
Pacific Auditorium, Los Angeles, Calif. 


JULY 25-AUGUST 5, 1960—NEW yYorK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
Annual Mold Count School, N. Y. State 


Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y 


OCTOBER 17-21, 1960—NATIONAL SAFETY 
concress, Chicago, Ill 


OCTOBER 19-21, 1960—NATIONAL PIC- 
KLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting 
and Pickle Fair, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1960 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 46th Annual 
Convention, Yorktowne Hotel, York, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 28-29, 1960—ouI0 CANNERS 
& FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, 53rd An- 
nual Convention, Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

DECEMBER 1-2, 1960—NEW YORK STATE 
CANNERS & Freezers Association, 75th An- 
Meeting, Statler-Hilton Hotel, Buffalo, 


DECEMBER 10-14, 1960 — NATIONAL 
FOOD BROKERS ASSOCIATION, National Food 
Sales Conference, Chicago, IIl. 

JANUARY 23-26, 1961—NATIONAL CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, Hil- 
ton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


JANUARY 29-FEBRUARY 1, 1961— 
CANADIAN FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, 
Annual Convention, Prince Edward Hotel, 
Windsor, Ont., Canada. 


COMING SOON!! 
THREE NEW MACHINES 


... UNIVERSAL CASE PACKER... 


Now a case packer to handle all cans from 202 to #10 inclusive, includ- 
ing flats, squats, and squares, as well as most all glass from 2 oz. to gallons 
inclusive. Only minutes to change from one size to another. Containers al- 
ways remain upright. No denting or breakage. Single and/or double tiers. 


EIGHT LANE UNSCRAMBLER .. . 


For those who need high speed production and warehouse labeling lines. 
Maintaining all the exclusive features on the Model #12 Unscrambler while 
handling 1200 cs. plus per hour. 


... COMBINATION UNSCRAMBLER ... 


Now one unscrambler to handle all your full cans from 202 to 404 in- 
clusive, including flats and squats. Adjustable from one size to another in 
minutes. Extremely gentle as well as portable. 


SHUTTLEWORTH, INC. 


ICA TECHNICIANS SCHOOL 

The annual Technicians School, 
sponsored jointly by the Indiana Can- 
ners Association and the National 
Canners Association, Purdue Univer- 
sity and the can companies, has been 
scheduled for July 6 thru July 22. The 
Mold Count Section for beginners will 
run from July 6 to July 15. Experi- 
enced technicians will be given a re- 
fresher on July 14 and 15. Extrane- 
ous material detection section will be 
held July 18 thru July 22. 


STORAGE AREA FOR NEW 
TYPE CARGO BOXES 

Encinal Terminals at Alameda, Cali- 
fornia, has begun construction on a 
10 acre storage area for vans to be 
used in the Matson Steamship Com- 
pany’s “Container Ship” operation be. 
tween California and Hawaii. The 
new area will be able to handle 730 
twenty four foot long aluminum cargo 
containers and will be ready for the 
maiden voyage of the Matson Freight- 
er “Hawaiian Citizen” this month. The 
“Citizen” is Matson’s full container 
ship with a capacity of 296 containers 
in her holds and 56 more on her deck. 
The container system where cargo is 
packed in the massive boxes at the 
shipper’s warehouse and then moved 
by truck, railroad flat car, and ship as 
a single unit, is said to cut labor han- 
dling costs some 7-fold. 


WARREN, IND. 
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LABOR CAMPS—ORCHIDS TO 
WISCONSIN CANNERS 


As is well known, the heat of public 
opinion, generated by the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor and others, is di- 
rected at what is termed “the pitiable 
plight of migrant labor.” The finger 
of guilt is often pointed at the can- 
ning industry, especially with regard 
to the type and condition of labor 
camp provided. Figures made public 
by the Wisconsin State Board of 
Health at a labor supply meeting on 
March 22 very definitely proved that 
Wisconsin canners, at least, are way 
out in front in providing suitable quar- 
ters for these people. ; 

The Board pointed out that with 
the 1961 deadline only a year away, 
60 of the 78 migrant labor camps 
maintained by canners, were up to the 
Board's standards, and the remaining 
18 were deficient in respects that could 
be remedied fairly easily. Principle 
problems are poor housekeeping (in- 
adequate supervision), improved priv- 
ies and better hand washing facilities. 

But get this—the Board of Health 
also reported that of 441 camps in- 
spected last year, only 95 met the 
standards. Translated, that means that 
excluding the canner camps, only 17 
out of 363 camps are certified. 


SOMETHING NEW! 


CANADIAN DUTY 


The Canadian Government on Febr- 
uary 23, 1960, proclaimed that “Where 
the market price in the country of ex- 
port of any fresh fruit or vegetables of 
a class or kind produced in Canada 
has, as a result of the advance of the 
season or the marketing period, de- 
clined to levels that do not reflect in 
the opinion of the Minister, their 
normal price, the value for duty for 
such fresh fruit or vegetable when im- 
ported into such region or part of 
Canada, and during such period as the 
Minister may specify, shall be at the 
amount determined and declared by 
him to be the average value, weighted 
as to quantity, at which like fresh fruits 
or vegetables were imported during the 
three-year period immediately preced- 
ing the date of shipment to Canada.” 

The Canadian Food Processors Asso- 
ciation has asked the Minister for a 
statement of policy on the application 
of this paragraph to processed foods. 
The Association points out that if a 
value for duty is placed on the raw 
product, there should be a consequen- 
tial value for duty placed on the pro- 
cessed product for the pack year. If 
this is not done, the Association says, 
then processors would be faced with a 
very serious situation on their pur- 
chases of the Canadian raw product. 


UNION BANS RETAIL 
SPECIALTY MEN 


At the March meeting of the Chi- 
cago Food Brokers Association, mem- 
bers were informed of the details of a 
new contract entered into by the 
Retail Clerk’s Union AFL-CIO with 
the chains, cooperatives and privately 
owned grocery stores. An official of 
the Union told the brokers that ap- 
proximately 95 percent of the grocery 
stores in Metropolitan Chicago are 
included in the new pact. He ex- 
plained that only Union clerks in the 
stores can handle merchandise in the 
shelves. No displays, advertising ma- 
terial and the like can be put in by 
outside specialty men—the clerks must 
do the work. Store service can only 
be handled by the clerks. There are 
a few exceptions however, such as new 
store openings and the items that have 
been handled by wagon servicing. 

The brokers who employ so-called 
retail or specialty men are very much 
confused as to what duties these men 
can perform. Principals who demand 
retail coverage must be informed of 
these new rulings. Punitive measures 
will result in any store who allows out- 
side men to install displays, put up 
shelf talkers, rotate stock, or other 
such services. The clerks in the stores 
must do this work. 


HYDRAULICALLY OPERATED 
HORIZONTAL & VERTICAL CRATE UNLOADERS 


INO CAN DENTING... 


FIVE MODELS TO CHOOSE FROM! 


All of which are the most gentle and efh- 
cient machines for their purpose offered 
to the trade. All are adjustable to han- 
dle cans from 202 to 404 inclusive, in- 
cluding flats and squats. These extra 
heavy units unload cans from all retort 
crates and automatically feed them into 


any make Unscrambler with the greatest 


of gentleness. YOU WILL NOT DENT 


CANS WITH ANY OF THESE UN- 


LOADERS. 
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Nicolas Appert Award—Dr. Ernest 
H. Wiegand, former head of the De- 
partment of Food and Dairy Tech- 
nology at Oregon State, Corvallis, 
and who retired in 1952, will be 
presented the 1960 Nicolas Appert 
Award for preeminence in and con- 
tributions to the field of food tech- 
nology at the Chicago Section IFT’s 
Awards Banquet on May 17. He will 
receive an honorarium of $1,000 and 
a bronze medal. 


Western Packaging and Materials 
Handling Exposition will be held in 
the Pan Pacific Auditorium in Los 
Angeles, July 19 to 21. With 21 per- 
cent of the exposition space now 
reserved, a complete sell out is fore- 
seen. 


Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corpor- 
ation has announced the election of 
three directors. They are: 
Harold E. Rowles, Treasurer; W. 
Bayard McCoy, Vice President Sales 
of the Rochester Division; and Leo 
P. Blank, Vice President Sales, San 
Francisco Division. 


Evaporated Milk Association has 
announced the appointment of Ed- 
ward Robert Books as director of 
marketing and public relations. Be- 
fore joining the Association, Mr. 
Brooks was advertising and_ public 
relations director of Peter Hand 
Brewery Company, Chicago, and has 
had much previous advertising and 
public relations experience. 


Larry Martin, secretary-manager, Na- 
tional Association of Frozen Food Pack- 
ers, and Tom House, managing direc- 
tor, California Freezers Association, re- 
cently concluded a two-day meeting 
with Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson. Purpose of the meeting was 
to discuss the impact of legislation 
with regard to food additives, pesti- 
cides, and herbicides, and the roll 
USDA would play in the coming 
months. Secretary Benson told the 
two association executives that USDA 
would cooperate fully with the frozen 
food industry in the solution of any 
future problems arising out of the 
legislation. 


N FWS 


New York Mold Count School— 
The Annual Mold Count School, 
sponsored by the New York State 
Canners & Freezers Association in co- 
operation with the National Canners 
Association, and the American and 
Continental Can companies, will be 
held at the New York State Experi- 
ment Station in Geneva, July 25 to 
August 5. Something new for this 
year will be a two-day intensive train- 


ing session on fruit fly and fly egg 


identification August.4 and 5. 


Alton Canning Company, Alton, 
New York, has purchased 50 acres of 
land next to the company’s present 
property, part of which is to be used 
for the construction of additional 
warehouse space, and the balance to 
alleviate congestion of trucks moving 
in and out of the loading areas. 


National Preservers Association has 
moved its headquarters from the Du- 
pont Circle Building to the new Coal 
Building, 1130-17th Street, Northwest, 
Washington 6, D. C. The Associa- 
tion’s new telephone number _ is 
STerling 3-4577. 


May Plentiful Foods—Canned free- 
stone peaches and cranberry products 
are included in the USDA’s “Plentiful 
Foods” list for May. 


Dr. Bernard L. Pollack, has been ap- 
pointed associate extension vegetable 
specialist at Rutgers University. Dr. 
Polack succeeds Charles H. Nissley, 
who retired last summer, and shares 
responsibilities of the program with 
W. Bradford Johnson. 


Jaco Equipment Corporation is the 
new name of Charles S. Jacobowitz 
Jorporation, Buffalo, New York deal- 
ers in used brewery, beverage, and 
canning equipment. Maurice Oster- 
man, for many years vice president 
and general manager of the Jacobo- 
wit firm, just recently acquired con- 
trol of the business and has announced 
that the firm’s active personnel will 
remain with the new operation and 
the address will continue to be at 


3080 Main Street, Buffalo 14, New 
York. 


European Market Study—The USDA 
Foreign Agricultural Service and the 
American Farm Bureau, in coopera- 
tion with the Great Lakes Cherry 
Producers Marketing Cooperative are 
sponsoring a market trip to Great 
Britain, the Scandinavian Countries, 
the Benalux Countries, France and 
Germany. John Handy, president of 
the cooperative, will call on the 
European governments, grower or- 
ganizations, processors, food distribu- 
tors, and wholesalers, to ascertain the 
marketing potential for red tart 
cherries in Europe. He and Mrs. 
Handy left on April 2. 


U.S. Grocers Elect—L. P. Fletcher, 
vice president and manager of the 
White Swan Institutional Company, a 
division of the Waples-Platter Com- 
pany, of Dallas, Texas, was elected 
President of the Institutional Food 
Distributors of America at the third 
annual meeting of the group in Dallas, 
March 25. Other officials elected are: 
Vice Presidents—Jack Helm, Buy- 
Rite Wholesale Distributing Com- 
pany, Fresno, California; Lewis F. 
Mason, Jr., Mason Company, Inc., 
Atlantic City, New Jersey; Murray 
Robertson, The Robertson Company, 
Tampa, Florida; Stuart W. Thoms, 
Thoms-Proestler Company, Davenport, 
Iowa; E. G. Forrest, E. G. Forrest Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, North Carolina; 
and W. L. Halsey, Jr.. W. L. Halsey 
Grocery Company, Inc., Huntsville, 
Alabama. Richard Ensslen, Rudolph 
Ensslen Sons, Reading, Pennsylvania, 
was elected Treasurer. The 350 
wholesale grocers, food processors, and 
manufacturers attending the three-day 
conclave, voted to hold the 4th An- 
nual Convention at the Americana 
Hotel, Bal Harbour, Florida, April 
6 to 8, 1961. 


Lord Mott Company, Baltimore, 
Maryland vegetable canners, have ap- 
pointed the following brokerage firms 
exclusive representatives in their re- 
spective territories: Frank D. Powers 
Company, Jacksonville, Florida; Opat 
Brokerage Company, Wichita, Kansas; 
and Mid-South Brokerage Company, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 
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Mrs. Carol Best, director of con- 
sumer information, National Associa 
tion of Frozen Food Packers, was the 
winner of the March award presented 
by Fast Foods Magazine for her idea 
of the month in institutional recipes 
Mrs. Best’s recipe—“Quick Hashes the 
Frozen French Fry Way.” 


James D. Wells has been elected 
vice president-marketing of the Wil- 
liam Underwood Company, Water- 
town, Massachusetts. Mr. Wells joined 
the Underwood Company in 1953 and 
had been general sales manager and 
then manager of marketing prior to 
his new appointment. 


Continental Can Company—Frank- 
lin H. Hunsicker has been appointed 
manager of the metal can plant in 
Pittsburgh, California. Mr. Hunsick- 
er’s former post as manager of quality 
control for the Pacific Metal Division 
is being filled by James M. Rausch. 
Projected additions to the Pittsburgh 
plant include lithographing — and 
lacquering facilities, coil shearing op- 
erations and gang die press. Paul K. 
Martin has been named manager of 
the Seattle, Washington metal can 
plant. Mr. Martin has been assistant 
manager of the firm’s Portland, Ore- 
gon can plant for the past two years. 
He replaces Iver J. Olsen, who is re- 
tiring after 42 years with the company. 


The Association of Institutional 
Distributors has moved its headquar- 
ters from the Dupont Circle Building 
to the new Coal Building, 1130-17th 


Street, Northwest, Washington — 6, 
D. C. Telephone STerling 3-4577. 


DEATHS 


Frank J. Fay, Western Sales Man- 
ager of the Food Machinery & Chemi- 
cal Corporation, Canning Machinery 
Division, died on ‘Tuesday, March 29, 
after a long illness, at the age of 62, 
in a San Francisco hospital. 

Mr. Fay was a 45 year veteran of 
the Canning Machinery & Supplies In- 
dustry, having started with the Berger 
& Carter Company, which through a 
series of mergers consolidations be- 
came a part of FMC... During this 
tenure of service with FMC and its 
predecessor companies, he contributed 
many machine developments and ap- 
plications that are employed through- 
out the industry today. 

A native of Northern California, 
Mr. Fay is survived by two daughters, 
and nine grandchildren. 


Fred J. Mack, sales manager, Brooks 
Chemicals, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, died 
on March 22, following a coronary at- 
tack. 
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REDUCE SNIPPER CYLINDER 
AND KNIFE WEAR WITH THE 


OSCILLATING KNIFE ASSEMBLY / 
and the New 


AUTOMATIC 
PNEUMATIC 


KNIFE RESET 


“SAY "SEE-AR-CO” 


Exact pressure required 
Each knife with exactly same pressure 
Hook it up to airline or use bicycle pump 


Rides easily out and by foreign object in 
pocket to automatically reset 


Oscillation distributes wear and avoids 
grooving 


Write for complete information 
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MARKET NEWS 


NEW YORK MARKET $1.121% to $1.15 for prompt shipment. to unload, the market for red sour 


Standard 303s are generally held at pitted cherries is showing some ir- 
Buying Holds Selective—tnterest Cen- $1.40, with a little business worked regularity. Canners in the midwest 
ters on Staple Vogetebles—Hold Fruits below that level in a few instances. are reported holding 303s at $1.70, as 

to Working Levels—Fish Gets Attention 
On 214s, standards hold steady at compared with $1.80-$1.85 in the East, 
By “New York Stater” $2.15, with 10s at $7.25. Limited of- — with 10s offered for prompt shipment 
NEW YORK, April 8, 1960 ferings of extra standards are reported down to $10.50, f. 0. b. midwestern 

THE SITUATION.—While _ the from the tri-states, with 303s com- canneries. 
in buying remains extremely CITRUS.—A moderate demand for 
selective, replacement demand for canned citrus is reported, with the 
canned foods is holding up well as the SPINACH.—A little pick-up has de- market holding at unchanged levels. 
trade moves into the second quarter, veloped in buying interest in spinach, Buyers of orange juice are waiting for 
with a good deal of the interest cur- and the market shows a continued the price situation to shape up on na- 
rently centering on staple vegetables. steady tone, both in the East and in tural Valencia juice, with the season 
Distributors are inclined to hold fruit California. for this late orange crop now  begin- 
inventories to working levels, but are POTATOES.—High prices for po- ning to develop. A strong market con- 
showing more interest in canned fish, tatoes in the fresh market have tinues on fancy citrus salad, and grape- 
brought out increasing consumer de- fruit segments are also showing a 
ing in prospect as chains and whole- mand for the canned product. Tri- steady undertone. 


salers top off their stocks for the com- 


: state canners are holding fancy whole 
ing warm weather months. 


303s at a range of 90 cents to $1.00, 
THE OUTLOOK.—Canned foods with some quotations ranging all the 


W. COAST FRUITS.—No changes 
of general importance have developed 
in the California and Northwest fruit 


distributors are looking ahead to the pa aes ot.a8. Sweet pare continue situations during the week. Distribu- 
coming seasonal packs with a good available " $1.50 for fancy 305s whole tors generally are well covered on their 
requirements as a result of contracts 
conditions entered into early in the season calling 
ahead *rtemadempetisabap. PEAS.—Inquiry for standard peas is for deliveries on a staggered basis dur- 
for processing. While food prices Jeet holding up well and full standard pod ing the marketing year. In spot opera- 
rend run sweets in 303s are held at $1.20 in tions, fruit cocktail and freestone 
a, the tri-states, with extra standards at peaches continue to command some 
price pressure continues a factor in the $1.25. Standard early Junes are gen- aeniieds. 

canned foods field and buyers are erally held at $1.10, with some offer- 

: a studying new pack prospects as a guide ings 21%, to 5 cents below that level. SARDINES.—A_ continued steady 

to addional coverage from carryovers market is reported on Maine sardines, 
from 1959 packs where higher prices CORN.—Canners are showing steady and canners are progressing rapidly in 
appear in prospect for the coming sea- price views on corn, with standard cutting down carryover holdings from 
son’s production. cream style 303s generally holding at the past season, with interest now 

a $1.20, extra standards at $1.25, and veering to new pack. Canners look for 

_BEANS—There has been a con- fancy at $1.80 in the East. With the an early upturn in buying as chains 
tinued good day-to-day call for anaes narrow price spread between standards and wholesalers begin to stock for the 
wax: the and fancy, the latter grade is begin- warm weather months, with the Maine 
steady to erong in major packing ning to command more attention in- pack making headway in developing 
areas. Canners in the tri-states are some circles. 


broader sales as a result of that state’s 


LIMAS SHORT .—Offerings of lima quality control program. 


bean 303s at $1.20, with extra stand- 
ards at $1.30 and fancy at $1.40. New OTHER CANNED FISH.—Salmon 
, : ‘ aa . the market is strong with fancy tiny 
York State canners are still offering ; 
all-green 303s held at $2.50 and small 
extra standards as low as $1.35 and 
koala ° at $2.15, f. o. b. eastern canneries. The 
fancy at $1.45, but fancy 3-sieve whole ee 
position of the canned product has 
beans are strong at $1.65. : 
been helped by a growing shortage of 


activity remains extremely limited, re- 
flecting the sold-up position of canners 
on wanted grades and sizes. No price 
changes were reported during the 
week . . . Tuna is coming in for a 


TOMATOES.—Featuring the mar- frozen limas, and advanced prices for slightly better call, and the market is 
ket for canned tomatoes in the tri- the frozen product in major processing showing a fairly steady undertone. 
states a growing stringency in supplies — . . . Shrimp offerings continue firmly 
of standard Is in canner hands, with RSP CHERRIES.—With canners in held, with canner holdings at the Gulf 
the market quoted at a range of some areas showing more of a desire limited. 
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Help her choose 


AND MANUFACTURED BY) 
Piedmont Label Co., In 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CORN METERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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From plant 
to plant 


THE NEED FOR MONEY 
NEVER STOPS... 


...and many food manufacturers, processors 
and distributors have found that the Douglas- 
Guardian plan of financing inventory can 
provide them with additional working capital 
at times when money is most needed. 

An inquiry to Douglas-Guardian will pro- 
vide you with all the information you need to 
know about a sound plan for borrowing on 
inventory from your local bank or lending 
agency. Don’t delay—call or write today! 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 


WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE: 118 North Front Street 
(P.O. Box 397) New Orleans I, Lovisiana 
MAgnolia 5353 
32 Offices throughout the Country 


“Ur 
0 
‘Attractive. 
“BEDFORD,VIRGINIA~ Phone 23%. Mar 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Weather Conditions Affect the Market 
—aActive on Advancing Prices—Many 
Shortages Appear—Citrus Confused 


By “Midwest” 


CHICAGO, April 7, 1960 

THE SITUATION.—Current 
weather conditions are creating as 
much interest as canned foods them- 
selves as they are anything but ideal. 
Rapidly melting snow and too much 
rain have produced an over abundance 
of water and created some real prob- 
lems. Pea planting will obviously be 
late locally and tomato growers will 
likewise be behind schedule. These 
things just add a little additional push 
to an already strong market. 

Shortages and advancing prices have 
forced the trade to buy ahead result- 
ing in heavier warehouse stocks than 
would normally be the case. Ship- 
ments of California tomato products 
have been heavy the past few weeks 
as prices are going up and the trade 
have not hesitated to back in as_per- 
mitted. Peeled tomatoes are cleaning 
up so rapidly that distributors have 
been buying ahead in this case as 
well adding to present inventories. 
Now, California canners have an- 
nounced an increase on cocktail which 
will produce another round of buying 
ahead of higher prices. Buyers won't 
have much choice as the increase will 
be substantial and cocktail is a major 
fruit item. Green and wax beans, 
kraut and carrots are adding to the 
pressure as all of them are short and 
the average buyer feels that maybe he 
had better buy them as they may not 
be available later on. 

The citrus market has every one 
confused as prices continue to slip and 
yet everything points to higher prices 
in the not too distant future. The 
trade here have been marking time the 
last few weeks trying to determine 
just where all this would end up and 
they are not doing too well at guessing. 
A confused situation at best. 


TOMATOES.—A very strong mar- 
ket at present. Standard tomatoes in 
any size are tough to find at local 
sources and the situation is not much 
better in other areas. Standard ones 
can still be purchased at $1.05 but 
303s are almost impossible to locate 
and there is no question about tens. 
There just aren’t any. Extra standards 
are getting more expensive all the 
time with 303s ranging from $1.55 to 
$1.65 while the few tens still unsold 
are held at $8.25. Prices are up in 
other areas as well with unsold stocks 
at a minimum. 
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TOMATO PRODUCTS.—A lot of 
interest and heavy shipments in the 
face of higher prices and dwindling 
supplies. Shipments have been _ par- 
ticularly heavy on #10 paste, puree 
and catsup from the West Coast. Then 
too, available supplies of catsup in all 
sizes from local canners are fast clean- 
ing up with indications of higher 
prices to come. Fancy 14 oz. is still 
selling at $1.70 but probably not for 
long. Tens are listed at $10.25 to 
$10.50 and again unsold stocks are 
at a minimum. Even the badly bruised 
juice market is getting well with the 
market now at a bottom of $2.40 for 
fancy 46 oz. and $1.15 for twos. There 
is a lot of interest in extra standard 
juice but nothing is offered here from 
any point. 


KRAUT.—With each passing day it 
becomes more obvious that available 
supplies of kraut are not going to go 
around until new pack. Prices are 
high but so far they have not effected 
the sale and it looks like a bare mar- 
ket early in the fall when interest runs 
high and new kraut still won't be 
ready. Local canners are holding at 
$1.421% for fancy 303s, $1.90 for 214s 
and $6.60 for tens. A buyer that is 
not a regular customer doesn’t get a 
very favorable response. 


PEAS.—Here is a market that just 
doesn't seem able to adjust to more 
profitable levels despite the excellent 
position of competitive vegetables. 
Standard 303s are firm but weakness 
in better grades has created a sloppy 
market and this is true in the case of 
both 303s and tens. Unsold stocks at 
present are down from what they were 
last year at this time and the outlook 
for the coming crop is anything but 
good at the moment. Nevertheless, 
prices remain depressed probably be- 
cause of a few weak sellers trying to 
craw! out from under. 


THE ALMANA 


CANNING, FREEZING. PRESERVING 


1959 EDITION 


Order Today for Prompt Delivery 
$3.00 per Copy 


P. O. Box 248 Westminster, Md. 


SPINACH.—First quotations on the 
new pack of California spinach quoted 
here were on the basis of $1.1714 for 
303s, $1.6714 for 214s and $4.85 for 
tens. So far, they haven’t produced 
any volume business here as the trade 
have the feeling there may be some 
trading due to a bumper crop in the 
making. Ozark canners are also under 
way but they are wary sellers as weath- 
er conditions will have a great deal to 
do with how much spinach is canned 
there this Spring. All together it is 
still a quiet market. 


BEETS AND CARROTS.—Strong 
markets for the most part particularly 
in the case of carrots. Local canners 
are very short on carrots and have 
been supplementing their stocks with 
goods from Texas. Fancy diced are 
strong at $1.1214 for 303s and up to 
$6.25 for tens with canners merely 
trying to fill orders for old established 
customers. Fancy sliced beets are hold- 
ing their own at $1.0714 for 303s and 
$5.00 to $5.50 on tens. Salad sliced 
are tight and sources have 
pushed prices up to $5.00 on tens with 
local canners trying to buy from each 
other. 


CITRUS.—Here is where the con- 
fusion exists. Sales were excellent in 
the face of continually advancing 
prices earlier and then suddenly did 
an abrupt about face with a sharp de- 
cline. This brought 46 oz. natural 
orange down to $3.25 and grapefruit 
juice to $2.65 and was supposed to put 
a real firm floor on the market. Now 
however, a number of canners are 
offering goods for less money and 
buyers here are trying to figure just 
where all this will end. It wouldn't 
take much to convince them prices 
will be higher but just when to buy is 
the big question. A peek into the fu- 
ture at this point would be interesting. 


WEST COAST FRUITS.—The big 
news this week was the announcement 
that fruit cocktail was going to cost 
more money. On the basis of choice 
grade, cocktail has been moving very 
well here at $2.0714 for 303s, $3.15 for 
21s and $11.35 for tens. Now these 
prices are going up to $2.20, $3.35 and 
$11.85. Because they are substantial 
increases and because cocktail is one of 
the real popular fruit items, orders 
and shipping instructions are expected 
to be heavy before the deadline of 
April 15th. Canners are not happy 
with current prices on pears but the 
lower levels are producing much better 
movement and this in itself might 
push prices back to where they belong. 
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Distributors here are trying to buy 
additional requirements of sweet cher- 
ries and they are having very little 
success as unsold stocks are almost 
completely sold up. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


1960 Packing Season Underway—New 
Pack Spinach Prices—Grower Prices 
Asparagus—Tomatoes and Products 
Very Firm—Advances on Fruit Cocktail 


By “Golden Stater” 


SAN FRANCISCO, April 7, 1960 
THE SITUATION. — Amid the 
scramble to order out against contract 
and cover new business on the rising 
tomato and tomato products market, 
the warm California weather has rap- 
idly developed the 1960 packing sea- 
son. Spinach pack has been in prog- 
ress for two weeks with 1960 prices 
named late last week and over the 
week-end. The Asparagus pack began 
by a few packers early last week and 
by the end of the same week many 
packers running, with grower prices 
announced Monday, April 4.  Ade- 
quate stocks of most fruits moving 
well with fruit cocktail moving up in 
price. 


SPINACH.—1960 opening prices for 
fancy California spring pack of 8714¢, 
971¢, $1.17, $1.674 and $4.85 for 
8 02., Pic, 303’s, 214's and 10’s were an- 
nounced by leading independent pri- 
vate label packers. Although the pack 
this year is of high quality from the 
exceptional high quality raw stock, 
opening prices because of the high 
yield this year are well below last year. 
These low openings are expected to 
stimulate trading for quick shipment 
into other competing districts. 


ASPARAGUS. With fresh shipping 
reaching an early peak (21% more 
carloads than last year as of March 
30), processors have had an early start 
during the past week. On April 4 
grower prices of ll¢ a pound for 
white, 1114¢ for all green still show 
only 14¢ differential versus expected 
full cent, but, white up 114¢ from 
last year with all green only 1¢ higher. 
Persistent export demand and lower 
carryover has pushed growers’ ideas 
for white proportionately higher as 
against the early heavy movement to 
packers of all green. The big problem 
for packers is all green cut spears 
where California must compete with 
other growing areas even if their packs 


may be late this year. California pack- 
ers (at least several) with off-the-line 
ideas of about $2.00 per dozen for the 
popular #300 size will have to think 
twice. Last year’s opening was $2.25 
per dozen and traded down to $1.80 
before price returned progressively to 
list during first three months of this 
year. All this on 1¢ a pound lower raw 
product cost, and mainly due to- Mid- 
west shortage of the item. In fact the 
Midwest have been the best Califor- 
nia buyers in the past three months, 
so, will the co-op canners speculate on 
this item? Can the independents ab- 
sorb the tonnage? Creates problems 
for both. Time will tell. At any rate, 
costs are higher but can selling prices 
be raised sufficiently on all green to 
cover? It’s a big question. 


TOMATOES AND TOMATO 
PRODUCTS.—Recent advances not 
only will hold but could go higher. 
Buyer interest during the past week 
still there but sellers of uncontracted 
supplies are few and firm. 


FRUITS AND FRUIT COCK- 
TAIL.—Spring is here and instead of 
specials, packers have announced ad- 
vances on shelf sizes of this popular 


RICE BROS. 


LITHOGRAPH CO., BRIDGETON, N. J. 


HOT-BREAK 
UNIT 


. 
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ROTARY COIL 
AND COOKING 


UNIFORM HEAT! 


Continuous rotary aciion 
of 36” diameter coil wipes off product 
—prevents burn-on. Handles 24 tons 
of tomatoes an hour, raising to 200° F. 
temperature. Rotating 3” diameter 
copper tubing or stainless steel coil in 
1,296 gallon stainless steel tank is fast- 
er, gives more uniform heat, saves fuel 
and steam. Write for complete details, 
specifications and prices. 


F.H.LANGSENKAMP CO. 


227 E. SOUTH ST.+ INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 
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seller. Other fruits are cleaning up 
unburdensome surpluses preparatory 
to early new packs (apricots and sweet 
cherries) without disturbing the mar- 
ket. Cling peaches continue to sell 
well at same levels but 10’s choice 
halves are hampered by low priced 
Elbertas. Pears show some tendency 
to move up from trading levels and 
fruit cocktail canners, having sold and 
shipped well at reasonable levels, have 
announced new lists up 214¢, 71¢ 
and 10¢ a dozen on both choice and 
fancy shelf sizes, with 10’s remaining 
the same. Prices effective April 15 are: 
$1.25-1.30, $2.20-2.2714, $3.35-3.50 for 
8 oz., 303’s and 214’s respectively, with 
first price choice and latter fancy 
grade. With industry advertising on 
this all-around product, shipment 
against bookings and new “back-in” 
business should maintain trade in- 
terest on this item. Big mystery is in- 
stitutional 10's. First short in supply, 
then quietly traded off, now openly 
traded heavily on government agency 
bids. No attempt to raise lists. 


FREESTONE PEACHES.—Still the 
weak sister. Too large a supply, too 
much variance in quality, not enough 
time before new pack. Bargains ga- 
lore. Even advertised brands cannot 
agree as spread in their pricing re- 
mains broad. 


CALIFORNIA FROZEN FOOD 
PACK 


Total 1959 California production of 
frozen fruits and vegetables of 489.6 
million pounds, slightly exceeds the 
1958 pack of 489.3 million pounds, ac- 
cording to a report just issued by the 
California Freezers Association. ‘The 
pack of fruits at 165.3 million pounds 
was off 22 percent from the 1958 pro- 
duction of 212.2 million pounds, while 
the pack of vegetables at 324.3 million 
pounds was up 17 percent over 1958 
production of 277.1 million pounds. 

The frozen fruit Pack was the small- 
est since 1954 and the strawberry pack 
of 82.9 million pounds was the small- 
est since 1952. The pack of frozen 
freestone peaches at 35.7 million 
pounds was, on the other hand, accord- 
ing to the Association, the largest pack 
ever produced in California. 

The frozen vegetable pack was the 
second largest pack in California’s his- 
tory, with only the 1956 production 
being larger. Broccoli continued to 
lead all California vegetables with 
nearly 67 million pounds produced. 
Spinach was in second position with 
60.7 million pounds, and Fordhook 
limas third at 46.5 million pounds. 
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FROZEN POTATO PACK SOARS 


The 1959 pack of frozen potato 
products, according to a report just 
relased by the National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers, soared to a 
record 371 million pounds, 38 percent 
greater than the 269.5 million pounds 
produced in 1958, and a whopping 424 
percent greater than the first pack of 
70.7 million pounds recorded in 1953. 

Greatest increase was in the popular 
French fries, from 233 million to 322.3 
million pounds. The West accounted 
for 72 percent if the production, the 
East 28 percent. However, the East 
still leads in the freezing of potato 
products for the retail trade. The 
large increase noted in the West was 
in the institutional and bulk packs. 

Despite the large increase in produc- 
tion, March 1 stocks of 97.5 million 
pounds are only about 7 percent 
greater than last year, an indication of 
the rapid growth of consumer accept- 
ance. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 


Veterans Administration Supply 
Depot, P. O. Box 27, Hines, IIL, has 
asked for bids on the following  re- 
quirements, to be opened on the dates 
stated: 


FROZEN CAULIFLOWER — April 20, 
1960 

Canned Licgur Sweet CHERRIES— 
April 21, 1960 

CANNED Licutr Sweer  DIeretic 
21, 1960 

CANNED CRANBERRY SAUCE—April 


11, 1960 
GLASsED CRANBERRY JUICE — April 
11, 1960 
CANNED Fics—April 21, 1960 
CANNED DIETETIC Pras—April 19, 
1960 
CANNED PuREE—April 19, 1960 
CANNED SALMON—April 19, 1960 


GROWERS PRICES 


1960 Ohio and South Eastern Michi- 
gan tomato growers signed contracts 
with two of the larger processors as 
follows: 

No. $31.00; No. 2’s $21.00, 
which is the same prices paid growers 
in 1959. Stems will be accepted, 40°, 
minimum U. S. No. I's, 5¢ hamper 
rental, 30 hampers day limit, 10% culls 
and home grown plants $8.50 per/m. 
Closing date October 1. 

The second contract calls for U. S. 
No. |’s $31.00; No. 2’s $21.00, which is 
also the same prices as in 1959. 40%, 
minimum U. S. No. 1's; 30 hampers 
per day limit; 7% culls. Closing date 
September 30. 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 


Compiled by National Canners Association 
Division of Statistics 
CANNED BEETS* 
(Actual Cases) 


1958-59 1959-60 
Carryover, July 1...... 3,121,308 2,791,905 
Pack, July 1 to Jan. 
8,933,616 7,517,719 
Pack, Jan. 1 to 
204,791 340,762 
Supply to March 1.... 11,259,715 10,650,386 
Shipments, Jan. 1 to 
1,632,214 1,475,272 
Shipments, July 1 to 
Stocks, March 1........ 5,315,386 4,586,119 


*Includes Pickled, Spiced and Harvard. 


CANNED CARROTS 
(Actual Cases) 


1958-59 1959-60 
Carryover, July 1...... 1,231,248 1,226,179 
Pack, July 1 to Jan. 
Pack, Jan. 1 to 
127,894 521,917 
Supply to March 1.... 3,726,647 3,589,924 
Shipments, Jan. 1 to 
571,628 581,687 
Shipments, July 1 to 
1,902,730 1,964,338 
Stocks, March 1........ 1,823,917 1,625,586 
CANNED SPINACH 
(Actual Cases) 
1958-59 1959-60 
Carryover, March 1.... 1,157,924 1,128,364 


Pack, March 1 to 


5,211,041 


Total 
Shipments, Jan. 1 to 


30,562* 
6,999,524 


Shipments, March 1 

Stocks, March 1 ........ 1,128,364 1,899,619 


*The pack shown above for the period Jan. 
1, 1960 to March 1, 1960, represents spinach 
pack in the East and South. No pack oe- 
curred in California during this periol. <A 
small pack did occur in California during this 
period in 1959. The pack for the East and 
South was not compiled for this same period. 
Therefore, the pack pe:iod, Jan. to March, is 


not comparable from 1958-59 to 1959-60. 


1959 MISCELLANEOUS PACKS 


National Canners Association has issued fig- 


ures for the 1959 packs of the following items: 


Item ~ Basis 1958 1959 
24/303's 9,598,197 9,651,021* 
Carrots . 24/303's 3,858,023 3,503,900* 
Spinach 24/303's 6,390,012 8,700,741** 
Turnip 

Greens ...... 24/303's 1,688,869 1,137,801 
Mustard 

Greens ...... 24/303's RYO,RRO 571,252 
Other 


Greens ...... 24/303's 495,091 471,743 


*March 1959 to March 1960 
**Spring, Fall and Winter 


Pet Milk Company (St. Louis, Mo.) 
—Albert Hodor has been appointed 
product manager, Evaporated Milk. 


Mr. Hodor succeeds O. F. Thomas, 
who is leaving the company to enter 
the real estate business. In his new 


position with Pet Milk, he will be 
responsible for planning and execut- 
programs for Pet 
Evaporated Milk and will be located 


ing marketing 


in the company’s St. Louis general 
offices. 
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